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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ir may not be improper to acquaint the indulgent reader of 
fth the following sheets, that the situation of the author, for a few 
it years back, has been such as to place within his reach many op- 
| portunities for collecting materials, of a nature similar to those Hy | 

which form the groundwork of the present narrative. It is his | | 


wish to work up these materials into separate articles, like the 


one now presented to the public. Occasionally, however, other J t } 
™ incidents, differing in many respects from the present, may be At if 
at introduced. An intelligent public will decide as to their publi- i i 
. cation or suppression. i ie 
0 . 


-Vew- York, Oct. 10, 1 820. 
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‘‘ A plague upon them ; wherefore should I curse them ? 
Would curses kill as doth the mandrake’s groan, 
I would invent as bitter searching terms, i } 
As curst, as harsh, and horrible to hear, " i} | 
Deliver’d strongly through my fixed teeth, } ie i 
With full as many signs of deadly hate, 
As lean-fac’d envy in her loathsome cave. 
My tongue should stumble in mine earnest words, ae 
Mine eyes should sparkle like the beaten flint, ih 1% 
Mine hair be fixt on end like one distract : i 
Ay, ev’ry joint should seem to curse and ban. 
And even now my burthen’d heart would break, 
Should I not curse them. Poison be their drink, 
Gall, worse than gall, the daintiest that they taste, i { t 
Their sweetest shade a grove of cypress trees, i 
Their chiefest prospect murd’ring basilisks,, 4 


Their music frightful as the serpent’s hiss, 


TS 





And boding screech owls make the consort full.” —Shakspeare. 


ad 


In the northwestern part of the town of Shawangunk, there 
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Their softest touch as smart as lizard’s stings, : ) 
runs a long and narrow tract of land, nearly in a direction from 

east to west—skirted on one side by the deep and gloomy 
forest which clothes the southern side of the mountain, and on | 
the other by an extensive range of woodland, which separates it | 


from the compact part of the population. The soil of this tract 
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being extremely fertile, and well adapted to the purposes of 
agriculture, at an early period of the 17th century it attracted 
the attention of two enterprising brethren by the names of Tho- 
mas and Johannis Jansen; who soon thereafter transferred their 
families to the spot, and erected for themselves comfortable dwell- 
ings of stone, at the distance of two miles from each other. From 
their remote and secluded situation, my readers will not be sur- 
prised to hear, that during that sanguinary contest which termi- 
nated in the independence of America, the homesteads of these 
worthy Whigs were eminently exposed to the savage horrors of 
the tomahawk and scalping knife. Of the nature of these hor- 
rors—of the parricidal cruelties instigated by those deluded 
wretches styled Tortes—and of the heart-rending scenes which 
frequently transpired within the peaceful habitations of those who 
had gone to the wars, and left their helpless wives and children 
behind them— it does not become me to speak as I ought on the 
present occasion :—Suffice it to say, that, excepting the atrocious 
system of graduated rewards for the scalps of American citizens, 
a more shocking detail of merciless barbarism, inflicted by the 
British and their Indian allies upon the peaceable and unoffend- 
ing inhabitants of America, does not stain the annals of any 
civilized nation on earth.—See note A. at the end of this narra- 
tive. } 

It was the fortune of Johannis Jansen, at an early period oi 
the Revolution, to be selected by the Convention of New-York 
for the office of colonel of a militia regiment; and we need not 
wonder, therefore, that he become at once, not only on account 
of his warm devotion to the cause of his country, but also on ac- 
count of his conspicuous station as a military officer, a peculiar 
object of vengeance to the prowling Indians and Tories that 


lurked in the forests of the neighbouring mountain. Being fully 













































warned of his danger by the many horrible massacres that were 
almost daily occurring in various parts of the country, the Colo- 
nel deemed it prudent to prepare himself for the worst ; and, ac- 
cordingly, having provided suitable bars and bolts for the doors 
of his house, in order to guard himself against surprise, he con- 
ceived that with this slender bulwark—-a heavy musket—a pair 
of pistols—and a strong portion of native courage—he should be 
able to save himself and his family from destruction. He was 
not disappointed :—For, whether it was owing to a knowledge 
of these measures of precaution on the part of the Colonel, or the 
fear of alarming the neighbourhood by setting fire to his build- 
ings, or adopting any other violent means of dislodging him— 
certain it is, that, notwithstanding their strong desire for the ac- 
quisition of his scalp, the Colonel was not molested by Indians 
or Tories until near the conclusion of the war, when the savage 
tribes had retired to the lakes, and the danger was supposed to 
have vanished. : 

It was on a pleasant evening of the Sabbath, in the latter part 
of September, 1780, that Mr. Thomas Jansen saddled his horse 
and rode over to the seat of his brother, the Colonel, in order to 
obtain the loan of a team from him to aid in ploughing his fields ; 
having lost eleven of his own horses by a raging distemper that 
baffled all his medical skill, and had reduced his number down 
to three. After spending an hour or two in social conversation, 
Mr. Jansen again remounted his horse to return home, and the 
Colonel, after escorting him as far as the gate at the end of his 
barn, re-entered the house, and soon after with his family retired 
to rest—unconscious of the blood-thirsty wretches that then ac- 
tually infested his premises, and without the most distant idea of 
the frightful scene which awaited him in the morning. 

And here, that my readers may be enabled to form a more dis- 
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tinct conception of the occurrences of that morning, it may not 
be amiss to suspend the narrative for a few moments, for the pur- 
pose of laying before them a brief topographical view of the Co- 
lonel’s homestead. It has been already remarked that, at this 
time, the savages had generally retired to the lakes, and all dan- 
ger from their barbarous depredations had entirely vanished. In 
consequence of these events, the Colonel had removed the bars 
and bolts from the doors of his house, and applied them to other 
useful purposes. His buildings were all erected on the gentle 
declivity of an eminence, rising on one side from the southern 
border of the tract of land before alluded to, and bounded on the 
other by the range of woodland. The barn stood nearly opposite 
to the western gable of the house, distant about fifty yards, and 
about midway between the house and barn was a barrack for the 
storage of grain, and for the shelter of wagons and other farming 
utensils. The house fronted towards the south against the wood- 
land range, having a porch at the entrance, and the public road 
ran along in front of it and by the southern side of the barn. 
The garden lay at the eastern end of the house, extending from 
the public road down the declivity to the brink of a small brook 
at the foot of the eminence, on which side it was thickly planted 
with currant bushes. Against the western end of the house the 
Colonel had erected a kitchen for the accommodation of his 
slaves, with a neat bed-room over head, connected by a dark 
staircase with a door leading from the kitchen mto the room 
usually occupied by the family. At the corner of the kitchen a 
path led through a wide gateway down to the small brook, from 
whence the family drew their supply of water, and whither the 
cattle were commonly driven to drimk. From the southeastern 
corner of the barn, the Colonel had run a fence across the road, 


im a southerly direction, towards the edge of the woodland ; and 
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thence easterly along the woodland until nearly opposite the gar- 
den ; and thence northerly to the garden fence ; having erected 
gates at each of ‘the places where this fence crossed the road. 
Between the road and the fence along the woodland, within the 
gates, and not far from the door, there was a large yard prepared 
for the cows to remain in over night, and in which, morning and 
evening, they were milked by the female slaves. 

Having thus explained, as clearly as the nature of the subject 
will permit, the relative situation of Colonel Jansen’s buildings, 
&c. I now again resume the narrative at the point where it broke 
off. 

On the Monday morning following Colonel Jansen rose at 
daylight, and repairing to the barn, he ordered his negroes to 
clean some wheat then lying upon the floor, that it might be in 
readiness to be carried to mill. In a few minutes afterwards he 
returned to the house, and by the time the sun had risen over the 
tops of the woodland trees, the female slaves took their pails and 
went into the cowyard to milk. The cows, however, scented 
strongly towards a thicket of alders, standing outside the yard 
fence on the woodland side, and, at length, became so terrified 
that they absolutely refused to stand still long enough to be 
milked. One of the slaves then remarked to her companion, 
that there must certainly be something extraordinary behind the 
elder bushes, and proposed going home: to this the other as- 
sented, and they forthwith returned to the house, In the mean 
time the Colonel, recollecting that he had also engaged to furnish 
his brother with a plough, went out again in his slippers as far 
as the barrack, for the purpose of repairing some part of it that 
had recently got out of order. When he had finished the job, he 
accidentally cast his eyes towards the cowyard, and thought he 
saw something moving on the top of the fence; but the sun’glared 
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so vividly in his countenance, that it was impossible for him at 
first to see clearly what it was. Placing the palm of his hand, 
however, in a horizontal direction above his brow, he again look- 
ed towards the yard, and saw at once that it was an Indian, 
armed with a musket, in the act of climbing the fence. The ob- 
ject of this monster could not be mistaken: The Colonel in- 
stantly raised the distressing cry of murder !—and set off at 
full speed towards the house. He had scarcely proceeded five 
paces, however, before another Indian rushed from his hiding- 
place near the barrack, and soon came so near the object of his 
exertions that, several times, he stretched forth his hands to 
grasp him, ‘This was distinctly seen from a window of the bed- 
room over the kitchen by Miss Rachel Hardenbergh, an amiable 
relative of the Colonel, who; on hearing the cry of murder, natu- 
rally ran to the window to discover the cause. Fortunately for 
the Colonel, he had just entered the porch and closed the entry- 
door behind him, when the pursuing Indian came up and with 
all his strength endeavoured to force the door. And now, had 
the bar and its bolts been only in their proper places !—The un- 
happy man, however, used all his efforts to prevent the door from 
being opened; and when the infuriated savage found that by 
mere physical strength he could not obtain admittance, he cast 
his eyes about him, and, as ill luck would have it, espied the 
Colonel’s broad-axe lying upon one of the seats of the porch. 
Taking, therefore, this powerful implement, he made four dis- , 
tinct blows with the head of it against the door, which rebounded 
ateach blow; while the Colonel successfully opposed his entrance 
by pressing his head against it, and, at length, frightened him 
away by calling loudly to his wife for his musket and pistols.* 





* The four impressions made by the axe remain visible on the door to this day. 
One of the pannels was also broken, the rent of which may yet be plainly perceived. 
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As soon as the savage had left the porch, the Colonel, under 
the torment of a most excruciating headach, occasioned by the 
blows against the door, took his station in the entry with his 
musket and pistols, resolved at all hazards to prevent any one 
from entering. His wife remained for the most part in the fami- 
ly room, between the entry and kitchen. Having opened the 
window shutters at an early hour in the morning, she now deem- 
ed it most prudent to close them for the purpose of darkening the 
room, and thus concealing herself, as far as practicable, from the 
view of the bloodhounds that prowled around the house. In doing 
this, however, she imprudently exposed herself to imminent dan- 
ger; for no sooner had she raised the sash and reached out of 
the window to unfasten the shutters, than a fiendlike monster, 
painted in all the horrors of savage costume, pointed his musket 
She then ascended into 


the garret, and had scarcely screamed murder from a small win- 


at her, and drove her hastily within. 


dow in the eastern gable, when the same monster again appeared 
at the corner of the house, and threatened to shoot her unless she 
instantly desisted. It was now that she distinctly recognised, by 
one infallible feature, that this inhuman wretch was not an In- 
dian, but (f blush for the honour of our species) a white man in 
the disguise of an Indian!—for, on looking upwards, while in 
the act of raising his piece to take aim at her, she plainly per- 
ceived that the colour of his eyes was a light azure blue. 


Oh God !—and is it so, that man, that christian man 
Can to his fellow mortal bear such deadly hate ?>— 


With regard to Miss Hardenbergh, her feelings may be better 
imagined than described. In the first agony of her terror, she 
had so far lost all presence of mind as not to recollect, that the 
door which led from her chamber into the kitchen was unfastened, 
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and that in the space of one or two moments the murderers might 
reach her retreat. Happily for her, one of the female slaves 
came up for the purpose of concealing her child, and, at the sug- 
gestion of the woman, when she had again descended the stairs, 
Miss Hardenbergh prudently fastened the door. Her next object 
was to conceal herself, as well as circumstances would permit, in 
some niche or corner of the room, so that if the savages should 
even be induced to extend their researches to that part of the 
building, she might still stand some chance to escape detection. 
To accomplish this important object, she, in the first place, fixed 
a common chair in the fireplace, and, ascending to the top of it, 
endeavoured to secrete herselfjas far as possible in the chimney : 
But, alas !—a moment’s reflection convinced her of the futility of 
this plan; for while the chair, with her feet restiig upon the top 
of it, remained visible in the fireplace, it could answer no useful 
end to hide the rest of her body in the chimney. She, accord- 
ingly, descended from the sooty covert, and, as a last resort, 
threw herself behind a large chest, and covered her body with a 
feather bed. 

We now come to the operations of the enemy in and about the 
house. From the accounts given by competent eyewitnesses, 
it appears that the party consisted of four Indians and one Tory, 
each armed with a musket, and its deadly accompaniments, the 
tomahawk and scalping knife. Among these was one, perhaps 
the leader of the gang, named after his father Shank’s Ben, who 
had spent his younger years in the neighbourhood of Colonel 
Jansen, and many times laboured for him on the farm. This fel- 
low was well acquainted with every part of the county of Ulster, 
and was chiefly noted for his peculiar atrocities in time of war. 
Among other examples of his ferocious disposition, it is related of 


him that, during the revolution, he had frequently taken infants 
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from the breasts of their mothers, and, holding them by the feet, 
had dashed their brains out against the body of a tree. He is said 
to have been a brave soldier, and to have fought with despera- 
tion on the side of the British colonies during the whole of their 
recent wars against the French in Canada. He was at this time 
about forty years of age. In person he was tall, slender, and athle- 
tic: his hair was jet black, and clubbed behind—his forehead 
high and wrinkled—his eyes of a fiery brown colour, and sunk 
deep in their sockets—his nose pointed and aquiline—his front 
teeth remarkably broad, prominent, and white—his cheeks hollow 
and furrowed—In a word, Shank’s Ben, when. arrayed in all the 
warlike habiliments of his nation, presented one of the most fright- 
ful specimens of human nature that the eye could rest upon. 
Like the others of his party, he now wore a coarse wagoner’s 
frock of a grayish colour, with a red handkerchief bound closely 
around his head, and carried his musket carelessly upon the elbow 
of the right hand. It was the business of this artful villain, while 
his comrades, like hungry wolves, were sharing the luxuries of 
the cellar, and rummaging the chests of the slaves,—to march 
constantly as a sentinel from the front corner of the kitchen as 
far as the porch; so that he might have it fully in his power, in 
the twinkling of an eye, to detect any danger approaching either 
on the public road, or on the path leading up from the brook.— 
When the plunderers first entered the kitchen, the female slaves 
became so terrified that one of them ran and hid herself behind 
the door, while the other, taking up her infant, exclaimed, “ Do 
not murder my child.” —One of the ruffians immediately replied, 
“ You need not be uneasy, we did not come for you.” ‘The blue- 
eyed ‘Tory then proceeded to ransack the contents of a chest, 
standing in one corner of the kitchen, and, while in the act of 


packing up such articles as suited his fancy, he was warmly up- 
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braided for his rapacity, by the female slave, to whom they be- 
longed. For a few moments he bore her reproaches very pa- 
tiently, and paid no attention whatever to the torrent of abuse 
which she poured upon him; but when she seized hold of his 
arm, and attempted to draw him away from the chest, a storm of 
wrath at once gathered in his terrible countenance, and, raising 
his tomahawk, he admonished her, with the grin of a tiger, not 
to pull him again. In consequence of this threat, and the timely 
advice of her companion, the poor slave made no farther attempts 
to rescue her little property from his grasp, and remained a silent 
spectator during the remainder of the scene. 

Whether accident or design brought her to the kitchen door, 
it is not now material to inquire, but as one of the slaves was 
standing upon the threshold, she accidentally cast her eyes over 
her left shoulder, and saw a tall Indian marching towards the 
porch—presently, he faced about, and exposed at once his full 
front tc her view. She recognised him in an instant, for there 
was no mistaking the striking features of Shank’s Ben; and, ac- 
costing him familiarly, as she had frequently done, in the Dutch 
language, she inquired whether he had come there to frighten 
people? With the cunning of a casuist, he returned her an eva- 
sive answer, and said that there were several parties in the neigh- 
bourhood besides the one under his charge.—‘‘ But are you not 
Shank’s Ben ?” said she :—‘ No,” replied the wily savage, 
“Shank’s Ben is at Thomas Jansen’s.”—The real truth, how- 
ever, is, that one of his red brethren, in the kitchen, had already 
disclosed the secret; for, on being interrogated by the other slave, 
(who was not so well acquainted with Ben,) whether he was not 
Ben, the Indian ?—he answered in the negative, and said that 
Ben was at the door.—About this time, a negro of Thomas Jan- 
sen’s passed through the gateway at the end of the barn, and 
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went in among those of the Colonel.—When the Indians at the 
kitchen door saw this, one of them immediately proceeded to the 
barn, and told the negroes they must go with him. Those of 
the Colonel made no objection to accompany him, but Mr. Jan- 
sen’s informed him that he had come on an errand for his master; 
and was under the necessity of returning home in aj] haste. A 
threat of the tomahawk, however, dispelled his scruples, and they 
all three followed him to the kitchen door, and were placed under 
the surveillance of Shank’s Ben. 

For some time previous to these events, a young man, by the 
name of Scott, had resided in the family of the Colonel, who, for- 
tunately for him, had risen on this fatal morning at aa early hour, 
and gone down to the brook to wash. While in the act of dip- 
ping his hands in the water, he heard the cry of murder from the 
Colonel, and, fearing that something wrong was going forward 
in the house, he sprang over the garden fence, and hid himself in 
the currant bushes. After remaining there for a considerable 
period, and finding that all was quiet at the house, he slowly 
crawled from his covert—got over the garden fence—and pro- 
ceeded leisurely up the path. He had hardly advanced half way 
up the hill, however, when looking towards the front corner of 
the kitchen, he met the keen and piercing glance of Ben, who 
was leaning forward with his musket on his left arm, and eyeing 
him sharply through the trellis of the gate. Being now fully 
convinced that the danger had-.not yet passed away, Scott made 
a hasty retrograde movement towards the brook, and then ran 
off as fast as his legs could carry him. 

But a more affecting scene in this dreadful tragedy soon after 
took place, the particulars of which I trust my readers will ex- 
cuse me for laying before them, with all that minuteness which 


the catastrophe seems to demand. 
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Not many months anterior to the time of which we are speak- 
ing, a young woman, by the name of Hannah ———, had come 
up from the city of New-York, where her parents resided, for the 
purpose of paying a visit to the family of her uncle, Mr. Christo- 
pher Mentze, who was by occupation a tailor, and lived not far 
from Colonel Jansen’s house. She was in the bloom of life, aged 
about eighteen years, possessed of handsome features, and, in all 
respects, what might be termed a comely girl. Having remain- 
ed in the family of Mr. Mentze for several weeks, she sat out on 
her return home by the way of Newburgh and Peekskill, and 
soon arrived at the encampment of the American army, near 
Kingsbridge. The British troops being then in possession of 
the city of New-York, the hapless maid applied in vain for a 
passport thither, and found herself reluctantly compelled to re- 
turn once more to the family of her uncle. Being of an active 
and industrious tura, she loathed the idea of living like a drone 
upon the bounty of her friends; and as she was withal an excel- 
tent spinster, she employed herself, in that capacity, in the family 
of Colonel Jansen.—It appears that she had spent the Sabbath, 
previous to the fatal Monday, of which we have been speaking, 
at the house of her uncle, and was just returning through the 
gateway, at the end of the barn, to resume her occupation at the 
wheel, when the three negroes were placed beside the kitchen 
door, under the care of Shank’s Ben. As she passed the corner 
of the barn, one of the female slaves discovered her from the kit- 
chen, and beckoned to her, in the most forcible manner that cir- 
cumstances would permit—to keep back: But the poor girl, havy- 
ing not the least suspicion of danger, and not knowing the differ- 
ence between an Indian and a Negro, paid no attention to the 
signals of the slave, aud walked leisurely forward into the kit- 
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k- chen. When she was informed of her danger, however, her ter- 
me ror became extreme. She wrung her hands in agony, and be- 
he sought the unfeeling monsters, in terms that would have pierced 
ail a heart of adamant, to spare her life, and let her remain where 
ar she was. In these entreaties, she was warmly seconded by both 
ed the female slaves—but all in vain. One of the mansters seized 
all her by the hand, and, with his uplifted tomahawk, compelled her 
- to take her station by the side of the negroes at the kitchen door. 
= In a few minutes after this, Mrs. Jansen once more ascended into 
ad the garret, and calling in a loud voice through the partition wall 
ar | to Miss Hardenbergh, she inquired what had become of Scott? 
of The latter answered, in an equally audible tone, that he had 
* gone off to the house of Mr. Spark’s, one of their nearest neigh- 
al bours. When the enemy below had heard this question and re- 
ve ply, they evidently became alarmed, and, gathering up the spoil 
os they had collected in the cellar and kitchen, they ordered the 
I- negroes, with the unfortunate girl, to advance, while one of them 
ly led the way, across the fields, toward the mountain. The luck- 
h, less maiden again used every effort to prevent her being carried 
Ss off, but the ruffians, turning a deaf ear to all her entreaties, seized 
he _ her by the arms, and, literally, dragged her away from the door. 
he As soon as they had taken their departure, one of the female 
en slaves apprized Miss Hardenbergh of the event, and told her, 
a moreover, that she might now come down in safety, as the In- 
it- dians had all fled: But, not deeming it prudent to place implicit 
r confidence in the assurances of the slave, the young lady at first 
" declined descending from her retreat, till, at the suggestion of 
T- the woman, she had looked out of the back window, and saw 
he the marauders passing over the fields—Le@ving, then, these 
i cruel wretches to pursue their way up the mountain, my readers 
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must now prepare their minds for the recital of another incident 
im this woful drama, far more horrible than any yet described.* 
Mr. Christopher Mentze, of whom mention has already been 
made in this narrative, was a native of Germany, and resided, 
at this time, in a comfortable log tenement, about three quarters 
of a mile west of Colonel Jansen’s seat. He had already lived 
beyond two score years and ten, and, with that never-tiring per- 
severance, so peculiar to his countrymen, he had the satisfaction 
to support a young and thriving family solely by the exertions 
of his needle.t John, the eldest of his children, was now in the 
prime of life, having reached his four-and-twentieth year—strong, 
active, and fleet, and passionately addicted to the pleasures of 
the chase. With Shank’s Ben for his companion, he had spent 
many days and nights in scouring the forests of the neighbour- 
ing mountains in pursuit of game, and invariably found this dis- 
tinguished savage to be his faithful guide and friend. One cir- 
cumstance, however, always struck him with peculiar force, and 
for this he endeavoured, in vain, to discover the cause :—Ben 
would never suifer him to join in his excursions, except when 
accompanied by anoilier Indian. While they were crossing the 
open fields, in their approach to the mountain, they commonly 
walked in a promiscuous manner, John being sometimes before, 
sometimes behind, and sometimes between them; but no sooner 
had they entered the woods, than Ben made a halt—ordered his 
red brother to go ahead—John to follow—while he himself 
brought up the rear. In this manner, they frequently hunted 


* It may be proper to note, in this place, that, during the whole war, it had been 
a law of the country —" the neighbours to hasien to the spot where three shots 
were fired off. This May account for the great care which the villains took not te 
discharge any of their muskets while upon Colonel Jansen’s premises. 


+ Mr. Mentze is still living, and is now in his 94th year. 
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for many hours in succession; and when, perchance, they struck 
upon a certain long and level ridge of the mountain, at a signal 
from Ben, the foremost Indian would suddenly start off at full 
speed, while John followed, with equal rapidity, close to his heels. 
After running, perhaps, one hundred yards, the Indian again 
halted, and as soon as Ben had come up and jointed the party, 
they, both at once, would set up a loud and hearty laugh, and 
then presently resume the chase. 

John Mentze, who still lives to entertain his friends with the 
story of his various adventures, being, as before stated, a young 
man of active habits, and, withal, a perfect marksman with the 
rifle, became early attached to the pleasures of a roving life, and 
when the war of ’76 broke out, he enlisted, for the term of nine 
months, in the service of the State. Having served his country 
faithfully for that period, and received an honourable discharge 
from his commandant, he returned to the obscure mansion of his 
father, and assisted him occasionally in the sedentary duties of 
the shop-board. But love, all-powerful love, had already mark- 
ed him for its victim, ard he had married the daughter of an 
humble citizen on the farther side of the mountain, previous to his 
entering into the service of the State. As the Indians and Tories 
had more frequent opportunities of committing their depreda- 
tions upon the defenceless inhabitants on that side of the moun- 
tain, his father-in-law, John George Mack, had been in the con- 
stant habit of removing, for safety, all unseasonable apparel to 
the house of Mr. Mentze. It happened, unfortunately, (as will 
be seen in the sequel,) that Mr. Mack, with his youngest daughter, 
Elsie, had come over, for the purpose of bringing home the win- 
ter clothing of the family, at the time when*Shank’s Ben and 
his party paid their unexpected visit at the residence of Colonel 
Jansen. On the morning of the ever-memorable Monday, be- 
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fore alluded to, they had prepared their stock of clothing in two 
separate parcels, and got every thing in readiness to return home. 
Their route lay through the woods, along an Indian footpath, 
leading directly across the mountain, and the distance, from the 
house of Mentze to the first habitation on the other side, was nine 
miles. When John was desired by his father to bring up the 
horses, for the purpose of assisting Mr. Mack and his daughter 
some distance on their way, he readily assented to the proposal, 
provided he might carry his rifle with him: but the old man, 
deeming it an act of childish folly to be pestered with fire-arms 
on horseback, resolutely withstood his. proviso, and, at length, 
snatching the halters from John’s hands, he said, in an angry 
tone, that he would go himself. The mother, however, could 
not brook the idea of her son’s disobedience, and, finally, suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to accompany their friends without 
the encumbrance of his faithful weapon.—When they had pro- 
ceeded nearly four miles through the woods, and had reached 
the foot of a precipitous ridge, not far from the summit of the 
mountain, Mr. Mack remarked to his son-in-law that he had 
now gone far enough, and might prepare himself to return. 
They accordingly dismounted, and Mentze, having disburdened 
the animal upon which he rode, and fastened her to a small rock 
eak sapling, standing near the path, took the lading also off the 
other, and suffered it, in company with a colt that had followed 
on, to graze at liberty around them. The old man then seated 
himself on the ground, against the trunk of a white oak tree, and 
made preparations to light his pipe; while his daughter, Elsie, 
(a sprightly girl of eighteen,) ascended about five feet above him, 
and, placing herself upon a stone, at the side of the path, began 
to strip off her outer habiliments, that she might be the more at 
ease in carrying her share of the burden. 
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The spot upon which they had now located themselves was 


singularly wild and romantic. From the top of a large flat rock, | 


not more than fifteen yards above them, they could distinguish 
the two lofty promontories which confine the Hudson at New- 
burgh—more than one half of the town of Shawangunk—and a 
great proportion of the county of Orange. The soil was thinly 
covered with tall trees of oak and maple, and a thick underwood 
of the ever-verdant laurel—They had scarcely been seated for 
the space of ten minutes, when the two horses that were grazing 
in the bushes on the right of the patch, suddenly lifted up their 
heads—pricked their ears—and looked steadfastly towards the 
east :—Presently, however, they again betook themselves to gra- 
zing, and nothing farther was thought of it. But the sagacity of 
these animals could not be deceived; for, a few minutes after, as 
the old man was in the act of striking fire into his tinder-horn, 
they again raised their heads as before, and, with pointed ears, 
stared more fiercely in the same direction. Mentze now remark- 
ed that there must certainly be something more than common 
near the horses, or they would not behave in so strange a man- 
ner—perhaps a deer or a bear—upon which the old man cast his 
eyes over his right shoulder, and, seeing plainly through the bush- 
es, he suddenly exclaimed, “They are Indians !”—The other, 
rising upon tiptoe, and looking over the tops of the laurels, re- 
plied, “* No, it is a Tory, with negroes.” On a closer examina- 
tion, however, John at length distinctly recognised the trightful 
visage of his guondam friend Ben, who, with three negroes be- 
hind him, was gradually edging towards them, in a circuitous 
direction, and, under cover of the laurel bushes, had already ad- 
vanced within ten paces of his prey. ‘The plan adopted by this 
artful savage, for the capture of the whole party, was evidently 
this: While the blue-eved Tory. with his three red brethren, de- 
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scended the hill about one hundred yards, and took post upon the 
path, to intercept them in their progress downward, Ben himself; 
with the three negroes at his heels, cautiously inclined towards 
them, under cover of the bushes, and aimed to strike the path 
just above the girl. He carried his musket in a peculiar manner 
—with the butt projecting iu front; the cock turned upward; 
the sweil resting upon the elbow of the right hand; and the 
breech seized between the fore and middle fingers: it must be 
apparent to any one, upon the slightest reflection, that, from this 
position, the piece could, in an instant, be brought to an aim. 
As he was thus advancing slowly at a distance from his comrades, 
with the three negroes following in files behind him, it seemed 
manifest to Mentze that he laboured under certain fearful mis- 
givings in regard to the fidelity of the blacks; for, although he 
did not cease to keep a watchful eye upon the unarmed indivi- 
duals before him, yet, ever and anon, he cast a keen and threat- 
ening glance at those who followed his steps. 

From the fatal experience of many bereaved families in the 
country, Mentze was.at no loss in apprehending the object of 
Shank’s Ben; and having no hope of safety but in flight, his 
first idea was to mount the animal bound to the rock oak sapling, 
and ride at full speed down the path ; but a moment’s reflection 
convinced him that, by adopting this course, the horse must ine- 
vitably stumble in proceeding swiftly over the stones lying in 
her way, and he accordingly abandoned it, as impracticable. 
Passing then directly under the neck of the animal, he ran off, 
with the utmost speed, in a southwesterly direction, keeping 
her body between him and Shank’s Ben, and had scarcely pro- 
ceeded the distance of one hundred yards, when, on looking up, 
he discovered an Indian, armed with a musket, directly in his 


front. This fellow was evidently in search of him: he threw 
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his eyes quickly about him, in every direction—then ran a little 
forward—stooped down to examine the underwood—and then 
again advanced as before. But it was the will of Providence to 
place within his reach another, and, perhaps, a more enticing 
victim ; for as Mentze was upon the point of resuming his course, 
he accidentally cast his eyes towards the east, and behéld his sisters 
in-law approaching rapidly towards him. It appears extremely 
probable that she had run down the path near to the spot where 
the blue-eyed Tory and his ruffians were stationed ; and that, on 
coming in sight of them, she had turned into the woods on her 
right, and pursued her way in a western direction until she came 
within view of her friend. With both hands she had seized her 
petticoats and drawn them up knee high to facilitate her pro- 
gress, but the terror under which she laboured had become so 
extreme, that at every step or two she looked back, and as often 
stumbled to the ground. When she had arrived nearly within 
hail of him, it was the intention of Mentze to notify her of his 
presence, and advise her to take shelter in some thicket of laurel 
not far from the spot where he stood: but the wily savage in his 
front had by this time drawn so close to his covert, that he was 
reluctantly compelled to recommence his own flight, and leave the 
ill-fated girl to her horrible doom. Proceeding, therefore, in a 
north-west direction for about 100 yards, with the view of eluding 
the vigilance of his pursuer, he again turned abruptly towards 
the south, and on reaching thé bank of a brook that ran down 
from the mountain, he heard a loud and distressing scream from 
the girl!—The spot upon which he now stood was nearly fifteen 
feet perpendicular from the surface of the stream, and not deem- 
ing it prudent to waste any time in seeking for a more convenient 
place of passage, he resolved to spring from the bank towards the 
hody of a tree that grew near the water, and, laying hold of it, 
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to slide gradually down to the root. In doing this, however, his 
velocity was so great that his hand slipped in the act of seizing 
the tree, and he fell down upon his feet in the bottom of the brook. 
Rising up immediately, he again attempted to resume his flight, 
but found that his left ankle was severely sprained, and that his 
shoes, being filled with water, greatly impeded his progress. To 
devest his feet of these impediments was but the work of a mo- 


ment, and then, regardless of his painful ankle, he held his way, 


* O’er swamp and hill—through bush and brier,”’ 


till he had reached the summit of an elevated plain thickly co- 
vered with dwarfish oaks. Having now run more than two miles 
without the least intermission, and being arrived upon a spot 
from whence he could command an extensive view for some dis- 
tance around him, he made a halt; and, after carefully inspect- 
ing every part of the ridge, he began to collect his scattered 
senses. When the terror of his mind had somewhat abated, and 
reason had once more resumed her sway, he became gradually 
more fearful than ever; and imagining from what had transpi- 
red, that the country below him was filled with Indians and To- 
ries, he set off from the dwarf-oak ridge, not knowing exactly 
whither to bend his course. After running for more than a mile 
through the woods, however, he suddenly found himself on the 
verge of a field belonging to Thomas Jansen, and not above 200 
yards from the house. Seeing persons passing and repassing be- 
tween the kitchen door and the porch, and one or two flashes 
from muskets in their hands, he advanced cautiously towards 
them, concealing himself partially behind some brushwood that 
grew in his way. When he had reached nigh enough to be 
heard, he hailed, and one of the men immediately came forward 


to meet him with a musket in his hand; but being presently re- 
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called by his companions, Mentze began to suspect some foul de- 
sign was in agitation, and hastily retreated beyond point blank 
shot. Deeming himself now perfectly secure from any attempts 
against his life, he hailed again in a louder tone, and was answer- 
ed by the well-known voice of one of his friends. ~ 

In the mean time, Colonel Jansen had alarmed the inhabitants 
of the town, and several parties of men had collected at various 
points to prepare for a vigorous pursuit of the enemy. After re- 
lating his tale of wo to those assembled at the residence of Mr. 
Jansen, Mentze proceeded in haste to the house of his father ; 
and having there repeated the same mournful intelligence, he took 
down his faithful rifle, and, disregarding the acute pain in his 
sprained ankle, quickly retraced his steps up the mountain path. 
On arriving at the spot where the Indians were first discovered, 
he saw several gentlemen employed in the examination of a bun- 
dle of clothes found at the foot of a tree, the mystery of which, 
as may well be supposed, he soon cleared up. It was then con- 
cluded that the Indians had either murdered Mr. Mack and his 
daughter and concealed their bodies in some part of the forest, 
or else had carried them captive to answer some horrible pur- 
pose they had in view. But when it was considered that in the 
latter case, the bundle of clothing, instead of being left behind, 
would most probably have been carried along with them—and 
that the old man had invariably expressed his determination ne- 
ver to follow any Indian as a prisoner of war—the majority of the 
persons present inclined to the opinion, that they had both fallen 
victims to the deadly tomahawk. A search was, of course, im- 
mediately resolved upon; and seeing a remnant of the bridle 
still hanging from the sapling to which Mentze had fastened his 
horse, it appeared evident that the animal had broken loose and 


strayed with her fellows into the adjacent woods. After a short 
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examination, the track of these brutes was distinctly recognised 
leading in a westerly direction towards the before-mentioned 
brook, and the first impulse of the party was to follow this track 
in that direction, searching carefully on each side of it as they 
passed along :—But first, to commemorate the sad event which 
had transpired upon the spot they occupied, the late Johannis 
Bruyn, Esquire, cut with his penknife, in the rind of a maple 
tree, the word “Mack,” and the figures “‘1780.”—The party 
then, in company with Mentze, commenced the examination; 
and having proceeded as far as the brook, they found the track 
turned abruptly down hill, and deviating considerably from the 
route which the enemy were presumed to have taken. When 
they had crossed the brook, however, and ascended abcut ten 
paces up a gentle declivity, the unfortunate objects of their search 
were at once exposed to view. The corpse of the poor girl lay 
stretched at full length upon its back, with the clothing she had 
worn arranged in decent order; and her father lay upon his 
hands and knees about five feet lower down, at the foot of a rock — 
oak tree. Both were scalped in the most horrible manner. 
From the position in which the old man was found, it appeared 
evident that he had struggled long in the agony of death: His — 
hands were clenched and filled with leaves, and his head hung 
down between his shoulders. 


‘¢ But see, his face is black and full of biood, 

His eyeballs further out than when he liv’d, 

Staring full ghastly, like a strangled man: 

His hair uprear’d, his nostrils stretched with struggling. 
His hands abroad display’d, as one that graspt 

And tugg’d for life, and was by strength subdued. 
Look ————— his hair, you see, is sticking ; 

His well-proportion’d beard made rough and rugged : 
Like to the summer's corn by tempest lodged : 
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It cannot be but he was murther’d here: 
The least of all these signs were probable.” 


Having contemplated the sad spectacle for some moments in silent 
astonishment, and marked the name of “ Mack” in the rind of the 
oak, some gentlemen of the party prepared a temporary bier to 
convey the bodies to a house, that the last solemn gervice due to 
their mortal remains might be decently performed. As they 
were upon the point of proceeding homeward with their melan- 
choly burden, they perceived with grief that their unhappy friend 
Mentze was unable to move. Overcome by the heart-rending 
scene which his lifeless relatives exhibited, and exhausted with 
the pain of his sprained ankle, he found himself utterly mcapable 
of exerting sufficient strength to follow the mournful procession. 
But the sun had now set, and he was not in a condition to pass 
the night in the forest: supported, therefore, on each side by the 
arms of his friends, he was eventually enabled to descend from the 
mountain, and to enter the comfortable, but now mournful, man- 
sion of his kind commiserating parents. 

On their passage down from the mountain, one of the gentle- 
men took an apportunity to inquire of Mentze, whether he had any 
reason to believe that the unfortunate Hannah was in 

company with the savages, when they were first discovered at the 
foot of the precipitous ridge: And when he had answered in the 
negative, it was the unanimous opinion of all that she also had 
been cruelly murdered not far from Colonel Jansen’s house. The 
next day, accordingly, a strict examination was made of the 
fields and woods in the vicinity of the Colonel’s homestead ; and 
when the party were almost on the point of abandoning their 
object in despair, a dog belonging to one of them was observed 
to direct his course towards a lonely field in which no careful in- 
vestigation had yet been made. His master followed him, and 
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soon came in sight of the mangled corpse of her whom they 
sought. She lay upon her back, with her clothes decently 
arranged, as were those of her friend Elsie, but her head too had 
been robbed of its scalp, and the bleeding skull excited feelings of 
horror in those who came to witness the scene. She too was 
transported in silence to the humble mansion of her venerable 
uncle, and from thence, in due season, to that solitary bourne 
from whence no earthly traveller returns. 


Having thus closed the sad recital of those disastrous events, 
which the unexpected irruption of Shank’s Ben and his myr- 
midons had given birth to in the course of a day, it may not be 
amiss to conclude the narrative with a short account of an inte- 
resting excursion, recently made under the guidance of John 
Mentze himself, to the several memorable spots described in the 
foregoing sheets. On the first day of November last, the writer 
of these pages, in company with several gentlemen, set out from 
the house once occupied by Mr. Thomas Jansen, and proceeding 
through the woods in a direct course towards the summit of the 
mountain, they soon arrived within view of the memorable ridge 
near which their guide had taken a final adieu of his deceased 
friends. As it was now more than thirty-nine years since he had 
visited the spot, (from a feeling of dislike to the sentiments it might 
excite,) he followed the path for some distance beyond, and ap- 
peared for a while unable to point it out: But having taken a 
careful review of the ground adjacent, he at length laid his hand 
against the body of a rock oak tree, and said that here he had 
fastened his horse. One of the gentlemen of the party, well ac- 


quainted with the topography of the mountain, at first felt inclined 
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to distrust the accuracy of Mentze’s recollection, and conceived, 
from the manner in which the circumstances had invariably been 
represented to him, that the locus in quo was higher up: But 
when the rind of a maple tree standing near had been carefully 
examined, the figures “ 1780” were plainly discovered, as also 
part of the word ‘‘ Mack;” so that at once all doubt upon the sub- 
ject immediately vanished. The party next proceeded in a west- 
erly direction, towards the brook, in search of the spot where the 
unfortunate Mack and his daughter had been murdered ; and here 
the memory of Mentze underwent a severer scrutiny. He wandered 
about in the bushes for several minutes, confining his attention 
chiefly to a well-known bend in the course of the stream, and at 
length gave up the point in despair; when one of the gentlemen 
again induced him to recommence the search, and endeavour, if 
possible, to find the tree on which his father-in-law’s name had 
been marked. This interesting fact he had soon the good fortune 
to ascertain, for on coming up to the body of a well-grown oak, 
standing about ten paces from the brook, he declared it to be his 
opinion that this was the very tree at the foot of which Mr. Mack 
had been found, as before related. Strict examination of the 
rugged rind was, of course, immediately commenced, when one 
of the party had the good fortune, in a few minutes, to dissipate 
the doubts of all, by pointing out the disjointed letters of the word 
“ Mack”—against which the sun just then glared vividly as lie was 
setting over the mountain top. From this solitary and romantic 
spot, a hasty descent was made to that particular part of the 
brook where the bank rose to the height of nearly fifteen feet 
perpendicular, and from whence Mentze had precipitated himself 
on the memorable oecasion before alluded to. The tree which he 
had aimed to seize on leaping from the bank, had-indeed moul- 
dered away and mingled its branches with the dust of the earth. 
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but the lonely stream—the rugged bank—and all the permanent 
scenery of the solitary dell remained the same. 
Being thus completely assured of the perfect accuracy observ- 


ed by Mr. Mentze in all his relations, the party descended by the 
footpath from the gloomy forest, and soon arrived at the hos- 
pitable mansion from whence the excursion had commenced, 
Bat, the faithful lamp which has thus far guided my pen, is fast 
sinking in its socket—the narrative traced by its feeble light has 
already extended to an unexpected length—and my impatient 
readers have, doubtless, long since sighed for the end. 
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T'o give the reader an idea of the manner in which the inhuman traffic in 
American scalps was carried on during the revolutionary wat, the following 
is copied from the “ American Remembrancer” for the year 1782, vol. 14. p. 
185. There can scarcely be a doubt but that the three scalps, of which men- 
tion has been made in this narrative, formed part of the packages described 
in the British officer’s letter. That letter is preceded by an extract of one 
from Capt. Genish, of the American army, dated at Albany, March 7th, 1782, 
as follows : 

“The peltry taken in the expedition, will, you see, amount to a good deal 
of money. The possession of this booty at first gave us pleasure ; but we 
were struck with horror to find among the packages, eight large ones con- 
taining scalps of our unfortunate country folks, taken in the three last years 
by the Seneca Indians, from’ the inhabitants of the frontiers of New-York, 
New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and sent by them as a present to 
Col. Haldimand, Governor of Canada, in order to be by him transmitted to 
England. ‘They were accompanied by the following curious letter to that 
gentleman. 

“* Tioga, January 3d, 1782. 

“¢ May it please your Excellency.—At the request of the Seneca chiefs, [ 
herewith send to your Excellency, under the care of James Boyd, eight 
packages of scalps, cured, dried, hooped, and painted with all the Indian tri- 
umphal marks, of which the following is invoice and explanation: ~—« 

No. 1. Containing 43 scalps of Congress soldiers, killed in different skir- 
mishes : these are stretched on black hoops, 4 inch diameter—the inside of 
the skin painted red with a small black spot, to note their being killed with 
bullets. Also 62 of farmers, killed in their houses; the hoops painted red— 
the skin painted brown and marked with a hoe—a black circle all round, to 
note their being surprised in the night—and a black hatchet in the middle, 
signifying their being killed with that weapon. 

No. 2. Containing 98 of farmers, killed in their houses: hoops red—figure 
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of a hoe, te mark their profession—great white circle and sun, to show they 
were surprised in the day time. A little red foot, to show they stood upon 
their detence, and died fighting for their lives and families. 

No. 3. Containing 97 of farmers: hoops green, to show they were killed in 
the fields—a large white circle with a little round mark on it for the sun, to 
show it was in the day time—black bullet mark on some, a hatchet on others, 

No. 4. Containing 102 of farmers, mixed of several of the marks above, 
only 18 marked with a little yellow flame, to denote their being of prisoners 
burnt alive, after being scalped, their nails pulled out by the roots, and other 
torments ; one of these latter, supposed to be of an American clergyman, his 
band being fixed to the hoop of his scalp. Most of the farmers appear by the 
hair to have been young or middle-aged men, there being but 67 very gray 
heads among them all ; which makes the service more essential. 

No. 5. Containing 88 scalps of women: hair long, braided in the Indian fa- 
shion, to show they were mothers--hoops blue, skin yellow ground with little red 
tadpoles to represent, by way of triumph, the tears or grief occasioned to their 
relations—a black scalping knife or hatchet at the bottom, to mark their be- 
ing killed by those instruments. 17 others, hair very gray, black hoops, plain 
brown colour, no marks but the short club or cassa-tete, to show they were 
knocked down dead, or had their brains beat out. 

No. 6. Containing 193 boys’ scalps of various ages: small green hoops, 
whitish ground on the skin, with red tears in the middle, and black marks, 
knife, hatchet, or club, as their death happened. 

No. 7. Containing 211 girls’ scalps, big and little: small yellow hoops, 
white ground—tears, hatchet, club, scalping knife, &c. 

No. 8. This package is a mixture of all the varieties above mentioned, to 
the number of 122: with a box of birch bark, containing 29 little infants’ 
scalps, of various sizes—small white hoops, white ground, no tears, and only 
a little black knife in the middle, to show they were ripped out of their mo- 
thers’ bellies. 

With these packs the chiefs send your excellency the following speech, de- 
livered by Conieogatchie in council, interpreted by the elder Moore, the tra- 
der, and taken down by me in writing. 

Father—We send you herewith many scalps, that you may see we are not 
idle friends. 

A Blue Belt. 
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Father—We wish you to send these scalps over the water to the great king, 
that ie may regard them, and be refreshed ; and that he may see our faith- 
fulness in destroying his enemies, and be convinced that his presents have not 
been made to an ungrateful people. 

A Blue and White Belt with Red Tassels. 


Father—Attend to what I am now going to say; it is a matter of much 
weight ; the great king’s enemies are many, and they grow fast in number. 
They were formerly like young panthers; they could neither bite nor 
scratch ; we could play with them safely ; we feared nothing they could do 
tous. But now their bodies have become as big as the elk, and strong as the 
buffalo ; they have also got great and sharp claws. They have driven us out 
of our country for taking part in your quarrel. We expect tle great king 
will give us another country, that our children may live after us, and be his 
friends and children as we are. Say this for us to our great king. To en- 
force it, give this belt. 

A Great White Belt with Blue Tassels. 


Father—We have only to say, further, that your traders exact more than 
ever for their goods; and our hunting is lessened by the war, so that we have 
fewer skins to give fot them. This ruins us. Think of some remedy. We 
are poor; and you have plenty of every thing. We know you will send us 
powder and guns, and knives and hatchets; but we also want shirts and 
blankets. 

A Tattle White Belt. 


“JT do not doubt but that your excellency will think it proper to give some 
further encouragement to these honest people. The high prices they com- 
plain of, are the necessary effect of the war. Whatever presents may be sent 
for them through my hands, shall be distributed with prudence and fidelity. 
Ihave the honour to be your excellency’s most obedient and most humble 
servant, 

“JAMES CRAWFORD.” 





